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Robert Kelly 


FROM: WEEKS 
Polis 107 
& our eyes Rees eget ager eke Lo 
to see it, 


Polis 
& our loves 
defined, 


a death 
of seeing 
for our lives. 
Dialectic is a closed 

system, 

love marches through it 
a company 

of footsore soldiers, 

hiding & browsing in the corn. 


It was a field & so on so we planted corn 
—in the sense in which 
a very real sense 
we have declared 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
our single great 
twentieth century composer, 
we, who are the 
cornplanters, 
who turn every thing - 
to corn, declare the past a splendor 
in the light whereof 
no living man dare 
shine with his own light. 


I mean our cities 
are filled with cities 
they were a lifetime 
before - - - 
& we are the day of our birth 
or of our father’s birth, 
no later day. 





from the endless 
dustbowl of our 
own contriving, 
our Own past time, 


we move in steady 
pursuit of a present 
but sleep each night 
back in the car 
that brought us here. 


For the generations of time diminish 
& the dialectic of past & future 
resolves on a point 

closer to past than now, 

in the solid we call time 

& free to move in it decide 

there is no time like the past 

ever after. 


Polis, 
cancellation point, 
barrier of order 
beyond which our eyes 
cant see & our hearts 
cant move, 
Polis 
closed system 
defining 
the existence of love. 


Polis is the walls of a city, 
a thing heaped up, 
an elevation on which we do not stand, 
or we stand 
- -- & how do you feel 


about walls then - - - 
on the wrong side of the wall. 











Robert Kelly 
FROM: WEEKS 
108 


I suppose 
Malcolm X 


that rusty 
sharpened 
beercan of a 
mind to have 
been the first 
uneasy witness 
at the death 

of the dream 
of polis, 

clear evidence 
of what we have 
used & tried to 
discard. 


But matter is indestructible, 

matter is infinitely transformed, 

we watched all fall the beercan at the side of the road 
darken until the snow came 

came out rusty in spring 

turn red in the dry summer 

crumble in the fall & snow come to bury it again 

& by spring it was gone 

into itself into earth again 

released from form 


I suppose Malcolm X 
whose murder 

we thera- 

peutically contrived 
as sole sure balm 
for all his questions, 
not answers. 

to have noticed 

how unfeeding our 
uses & abuses both 
become, how little 
we can love 











Robert Kelly 


I suppose Malcolm X in his hatred for me 

to have been the perfected instrument of clarity 
that says cut out this 

shit what is wrong here 

is you are you & I 

am me & nothing 

you’ve ever thought up 

yet brings us together, 

die if you will not love me, 

die if you will not talk, 


that says 

this gate 

is too low 

for me to 

enter 

upright 
& i have crawled here far enough 

from that interesting predicament 
you put me in 

to test my spirit 

my readiness 
for your dialectic. 
I have no spirit I have hands & feet 

& knees sick of this culture, 


I will not shield you 
from the bare sun 
of your impoverished 
imagination, energy 
without vehicle, power 
without art or grace to be art or wit to see 
this plain sun rise 
on the day of my death 
in what was not 
ever polis. 








Larry Eigner 


having walked 
and discovered 
eyes 
are to choose 
eyes are brown in 
walking again 


greater joy 
isn’t to be preferred 
want is simple 
you think of time, but that 
is not lack 


generations of gulls 
might be generations of cloud 
they are continuing 
you have stored 
enough 
to remember 
there is now 











Larry Eigner 


and here comes a 
washboard 
on a radio, borne 
down to the beach 
the erratic, expense 
burning lights 
the dial compact 
handier 
diffuse black thoughts 
what depth sort of 
a pigeon steers 
the street actual space 
humid in day 
sparrows cry out 
on the tree 
a dog sudden 
look in your eyes 
bound up on the door 
he hasn’t barked 
a ghost for the dogged days 











Larry. Eigner 


23 Bates Road 
Swampscott, Mass. 


consciousness 


taking easy cloud 
floats 


day 
pass of the sun slow 


and does not drag 


when you come towards 
years 


do not 


go on 
(specials) the tiny 


nosing of cars 
along hills sense of each gear 


between buildings the disappears 
now the numbers of frames, 


even grass, of windows 


even the night shift 
is clear 


about all the filing skin 
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Marguerite Harris’ poems 


CONJUROR, 
(for Marcel Duchamp) 


enemy of the inch 
and the multiples thereof 
free us from the musty 
coffin of purpose 


and lead us again 

into childhood’s cave 

to cleanse our breath 

of the daisychain dead ... 


Summon the prideful 
mummies of art 

to witness the stations 
of your Vision: 


two nails 
in a white wall 


from one 
hangs a string... 


Teach us the way of 

the meaning of The String 
to suffer with the Nail 
deprived with the member 


that carries the bur- 
den O make their dialogue 
clear to us father 


of the new and forever 
old sage and playboy 
gargantua of non 
universe and immaculate 
legpulls Teach us 














I cry 
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THE VISIT. 


If you have gone 
to your long home, 
Father, 


why have I come 
to a thin white room 


where I sit hunched 
over crossword games, 


Marguerite Harris 


‘Our Fathers finde 
their graves on our 
short memories.’ 

Urne-Burial 


hearing death’s whistle — 


afraid to look 


at a tied-down figure 
on the bed? 


And why do you visit me 
in the deep night 


to confess: ‘Child, 

I live still 

up in the old treehouse! 
‘But . . . all these years!! 


‘Ah, it is your Mother 
keeps me here’ 


—as you dwindle away. 





Marguerite Harris 


THROUGH LEONARDO’S EYES. 


Overrun by gossamer vine 
that spiders on its chamfered stones, 
webbed, grooved and veined 
by rain and soot and wind, 


the common courtyard wall becomes, 
through Leonardo’s eyes, a grove 
where phantom willows wave 

to fish idling in lacquer streams 


and frogs on lily-pads, asleep. 
Sampans graze the humpback hills : 
longstemmed cranes and silver doves 
define a charcoal sky ... 


Blossoms of angelic snow 
now spangle the sunless wall 
into the realm of shimmering crystal. 


Petals fall in the summoned grove. 








Theodore Weiss 


NICE AND PLAIN 


A rhinoceros must be, dig in 
as deeply as you can, 
all crust. 
An elephant’s trunk does not begin 
or end 
with e. 
that s 
fat re) 
hose, his n 
And the giraffe, that thins out like 
a telescope 
when nibbling lofty leaves, 
is altogether flower-t 


g neck. 
What animal is full 
of fe Oe Kg 
like some of us? 
Not, for all its dunking, mud- 
ker- 
plunking, 
hipp-O !-potamos. 
Nor shy gazelles that seem to leap 
right over themselves ; great at dis- 
appearing, they can hide 
so that a clump of trees 
with them inside 
looks more like trees. 
And even those tiny beasts 
that skulk and coil, 
recoil, 
cower, 
creep, 








as slippery as a rain, 
split free 
from under names, in dreams 
come out 
nice and plain. 


THE HUNT 


All day I hunted 
animals for you. No cave man 
out to feed his starving child 
could have been more intent. 
And everywhere, through leaves 
I turned like jungle-tangling 
growth to leaves I raked 
to let the green-nosed sprouters 
through, I kept upon the scent. 
Restlessly O relentlessly, 
a tiger in a cage, I turned 

and turned and raged as though, 
if nothing else, I would be 
the beast I caught, the terror 
lurking in the springy dark. 

O I was hot upon my trail. 
I roamed my mind, pushed back 
and back as far as I could go, 
hoped somewhere in my 
moodiness, in folds of anger 
and frustration I have stored 
away, to ambush panthers, snare 
chimerae, dragons, or at least 
an eft. Like monarchs I would 
mount them on the page, 
as butterflies, seen close 
at hand, are fabulous, moths 
dandy enough to dress 
a court. No marigold and no 
chrysanthemum, famous in its ruff, 
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riding pressed between two leaves, 
sport nobler ensignia, themselves 
their coat-of-arms. And there 
in fervent thought of them 
I stumbled on a lair of animals, 
preening as a well-fed joy. 


GOOD SPEED 


I feel them still 

though they were long ago done 

in, strewn for a time like garbage- 
heaps or wrecked, dumped cars, 
keeping good speed- -how the seasons 
ride them- -with all weather. 


The rust reminds me, 

the variety, so nicely different, 

of rust, the scraped off paints, 
the dirt-caked tubes and tires, 

the tattered seats, like guts 

the wrangled wires, all remind me 


of the animals, 

once masters at home on earth; 
elephants like fat cliffs lumbering 
along ; stags, as though a forest 
tore loose from its spread of trees, 
tore through trees like raging, 


hungry fire; the hippopotamus 

and the rhinoceros, their names 

in rounded sounds, in great, tusked, 
leathern syllables, lump music 

stalled of them within the mouth 

and mind ; the camel, the dromedary, 
humping through. 








But they are mainly gone now, 
left in pictures, zoos, like quaint 
drawings of antique, fancy-gifted 
minds, in zoos and in the little 
animals that manage still to stay 


alive, as though 

the fang of one huge beast, an eye, 
the sinew and the wiliness became 
a total creature, huddled down 
into the dark except as, breeding, 
they speed in me, their rickey ark. 


SWALLOW THESE 


Once I thought that reindeer 
came- -O they were feather-fast 
as wind- -only in rain, in driving 
rain. And I was puzzled then 
to learn that old St. Nick, yoking 
them with noisy names, outrode 
the snows behind them. Still 
I went on dreaming one went out 
in raincoats and in hiphigh boots, 
with deepsea nets, to catch them. 


Jellyfish were another thing 

I thought I understood ; it seemed 

O. K. to spread them on our morning 
bread. Who milks them, I wondered; 
who squeezes them into jars, 

then feeds them grapes and berries 

and bags of sugar to jam them fat 
again? And when you pick them up 
how do you prevent yourself 

from getting sticky everywhere ? 


But then, when I had learned 
how wrong I was, each creature fall- 
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ing into place, new troubles began: 
the worm that spins immense Japans 
of foamy silk out of its belly, 
spinning as it eats; the scorpion, 
so much in love it devours its mate; 
and monsters that supposedly roamed 
earth glaciers ago making dragons 
look like a child’s cheapskate, 


a clutter of rattly tin-plates. 
Crag-sized as these were, straight, 

it seemed- -mud still caky on them- - 
out of dirt, how they ever bathed 

or mated way beyond me. And now, 
dying, did they escape becoming 
shaggy, grunting ghosts? Swallow 
such and you might as well cook up 
a prize ragout of chimera, phoenix, 
a witch’s special, spicy stew. 


Theodore Weiss 
Box 287, Bard College 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 





Carol Bergé 


THE LAND WOMEN 


The laughter of women 
a texture of clean wet sheets 
spread to the sea wind 
Both women working 
together 
A sun wind hour 
A country unknown to men 
these sheets 
as they mention 
birth 
breastmilk 
the motions of soft giving 
The laughter of women 
coming from that country 
behind the breasts 
where the milk wells up 
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Carol Bergé 
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TENTH STREET BALLAD 


O god that the world is made of 
thick love and people their way 
forbidden to me. My friend who 
wrote ‘O we can never be like 
those puerto ricans with their 
red dresses and 15 children 

but we can try at least to 
groove!’ This groove, this 
lonely need to mate, to rut or 
move with one’s own kind, the 
also-solitary, that deep flesh 
which gleams strangely and 
brightest when alone. A puerto 
rican couple passes, with 

their chilled brood, speaking 
what could be an Altai tongue, 
though we know their language. 
Somewhere in woods, away from 
such desolate cities, our clan 

our kinsmen wait with answers 
to claim our flesh, we must go. 





Paul Blackburn 


TO-DO, TO WAKE 


Someone 
who smells you there 
at 5 A. M. in the yellow light. 
Summer. 
And I smell you, the places 
where our bodies touch are warm, I 
hear the small tune your breathing 
makes no word, my head 
and shoulders move in the dawn to catch 
the different angles of some sleeping 
face and flesh 
where it takes 
air beside me. 
I take air, I 
smell you 
there beside me 
in the yellow light, I catch 
different angles of your face and breasts, the 
hipbones jutting just 
and sleek below soft belly, the 
face is different each 
time I move, the angle of hip, the rounding of 
breast. At Guadalajara, 55 
kilometers from Madrid 
all 
the advertisements say, I 
rise on one elbow, scramble down, and 
rest my head between your legs to 
taste you, the 


only thing 

left. 
Paul Blackburn 
19 E. 7th St. 
New York City 
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Paul Blackburn 
19 E. 7th St. 
New York City 


THE SIEGE 


Keep it open somehow, that sluice 
from the world to us, 
even at the price of a comedown, 
even at the price of a bust 
Mio Cid at Alcocer : 
“Let men know I have camped here 
and I intend to stay.” 
The owl makes a sound in the night. 
The night cats prowling cry. 
Or fight. The camp dogs whine 
or sigh, lie 
down 
by the fires. 
This is the exile, 
this is the chance at the world of men & its power. 
The late talk of the men 
is a comfort 
guards walk the trenches, mumble with one another. 
comforting also 
the sound of water nearby, river Jalon. 
How far from the centers of power, 
how far from the courts of Alfonso 
from the courts of Castile and Léon, 
from his own castle at Bivar! 
And, none of it works! 
But 3 months later, 4 towns, 
not one of them stormed : 
Alcocer, Ateca, Terrer, and Calatayud 
are paying tribute to Ruy Diaz, 
just that he stayed there. 





Daisy Aldan 


IN Moderated Cantabile 
(a French film) 


{n Moderated Cantabile, an anguish reached toward an anguish. 

Thus, you, I, Moreau and Belmondo moved through the coal-fog 
drifts of Lens: 

past the gates, forest, cafe, piano lesson, the ferry. 

(I rose from the core of those painful pits where I had suffocated 

opening like an old wound, gasping the terrible air. Absurd Hope 

became the Lighthouse again.) I ran to the phone ... we were on 
the ferry... 

(But if I took this exam, would I grope for answers before the 
formidable examiners? 

Would the expanding Blackboard incarnate my Supervisor with 
the pterodactyls ?) 

Without doubt, it was your voice, slightly nasal, your uvula-French 
r’s. 








Datsy Aldan 


“Who is this?” I said. The old spectres became corporeal ; 
.. the ferry ; we step onto the pier. .. 
had they not dissolved into my poems, as my unsent letters 
in the files, and my kisses on your perforated lips in sleep? 
All those French films you wrote me to see!) 
(All those foreign newspapers you sent 
All those avant-garde French novels 
We heard the jukebox in the airport ; we watched the fluttering 


kites. 
We made love hidden in the reeds; the train reared through a 


tunnel. 
from Villefranche to Beaulieu. I kissed my lips in the mirror. 
My exotic eyes regarded the Formal Gardens ; The Narator 
said : 
-C’etait l'anné derniére a Marienbad 
C’etait l’année derniere a 
lt was last year at Juan-les-Pins 
It was last year at Washington Square 
It was last year at 
C’etait l’année derniére a 
I ran up the hill at the Baths at Biarritz, panting: - Has my 
friend come out of the sulphur baths? 
...We move along the pier: she does not see him: she does not know 
he is there 
they do not know I am there: you do not know you are here... 
I walk down the long corridor of your past, lined with your photo- 


graphs. 
I live your inner lives. “I will be your Saviour,” I cry into the 


phone : 
“Let’s get going! Let’s move on! Let’s walk out ! Somewhere - (I’m 
nor sure where) 
Let’s take a fast plane there!” 
She is sitting in the tavern on the floor, leaning against the bar. 
He says: - J] want you dead. 
She says: - C’est déja fait. 
He leaves. 
She screams in anguish. 
Her anguish has achieved the anguish. 








Daisy Aldan 


Son et Lumiere 
(Sphinx and Pyramids at Ghiza) 


To changing flood-lights, yellow and green, 

a voice is booming across the desert from the Sphinx encircled with 
night clubs : 

Thunderous hoofbeats of horses of Pharaohs running the course ; 
whing of arrows, shouts of the crowd; cries of 100,000 devout 
dragging pillars from the banks of the Nile to the Pyramid Hills: 
A chorus of unseen singers, and an orchestra (on tape) 
is resounding over the pillaged Pyramids. DESECRATION! 


O Matchless Deity, who captures the first dawn-rays in an amber 
glow of recognition, is there no road across this sand and rock? 
The Pharaoh-priests are dead, their tombs profaned, Sarcophagi 
plundered, their mummies and celestial barques in museum cases. Is 

this a prophecy ? 
Where are the iridescent dunes? Must we bargain for glad tidings 
as the toothless camel drivers offer camels, or the blind, guidance? 


The Stone Face which defies dramatics commands our attention: 

Inviolate smile molded from within that survives sculptors : 

Eyes penetrate stone: Stone eyes give way to fix the limitless mo- 
ment in a stunning flash: A great flapping of wings: deep sighs 
of Lions; 

roar of Bulls; incantations of Pharaohs. Now the monuments truly 
speak : 

“When the Pyramid becomes an oblique road, ascend sidewise, 
and learn from the spread of the Sun’s wings over these previous 
bulwarks, of captured Light. Now, only individual incantations. 
Out of the Earth’s fourth layer, Death has surfaced in us: 

You now are Pyramid, with carved Cross of Balance; 
(Revelation is caught in the angles.) You radiate Sphinx. 

We; Spirit, incarnate in rock and marble, becoming LIGHT !” 


We will go up out of the Descending Pit to the Passage 

of Ascension. From proceeding bent double, we will arise 

from all fours in the King’s Chamber, where illumination 

spreads like palm leaves from the open onyx coffin, and we can 
breathe. 











Daisy Aldan 


PSALMS... 


Consciously trembling shadows of palms quiver faster than leaves 
in a nearly perceptible meter. 
The long-nailed flexible fingers of leaf-ends, curved and beige, 
undulate 
Curling paths on bark resolve themselves in soft taupe shrouds 
under the thick stems where they seem to begin; those backbones 
of tropical fans 
Tapping a code I am trying to read are shadows which I can hear 
Turquoise, the sea deposits blue viscous lungs with tiny legs, still 
breathing 
Eternally unconquered and sentient, she reaches for the salt and 
water in me 
And the noble salt and water in all the distorted sleeping bodies, 
snoring in beach chairs 
the loose oily thighs of old women 
the flabby breasts of old men 
the bronzed wrinkled knees 
All will be retrieved by the sea, the earth, the air, the roots of 
healthy palms 
Is this the code deciphered, the shadows tapping on the blue 
concrete at the edge of the pool? 


The leathery leaves sway calmly in the tropical sunlight 
Haloed by satisfied sylphs and spirits of fire 
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For birds tweak repetitious staccatto melodies which though not 
glorious are nevertheless pleasant 

Elegant demarcations of Time encircle the bark reflecting micro- 
scopic rows of canyon walls 

Lovelier than wrinkles on knees (Or do I love trees more than 
people ?) 

Blue star-cracked veins on glistening thighs are beautiful, after all 

(Christ passing a dead dog, exclained, ‘What beautiful teeth!’) 

The jukebox accompanies a gradual disintegration and trans- 
mutation 

(It does not matter that some are ungodly. God will reclaim - is 
reclaiming them 

The gull and the sandpiper are needed to complete the waves 

As the palm needs the tropical sky and the sunrays the shape of 
its leaves 

(By disciplined will, the diver will evolve a triple backward 
somersault, landing on his feet on the edge of the board) 

Is this the message revealed which the shadows of leaves are 


tapping? 


I shall depart with the gull from where I have not been, for duty 


is not love 

Nor have I learned from Don Quixote never to break the chains 
of slaves 

I alight like the gull, without shadow, to gobble up a bit of garbage 
-a bit of beauty 

Dispersed, imperfect, unable to skim past evil as Christ passed 
among his enemies 

It takes the strength of Sysiphus to bridle a tongue 

Yet the voice of the waves which cannot terrify as the voice of a 
jukebox, MEANS 

It sweeps over me - my eyes closed - like an unfolding fan 

The Light of the Sea - its essence dry and liquid, moves up behind 
me as a support, with globular amber eyes 

And great spread turquoise wings like multiple leaves of giant 
palms in O formations, separate yet One - viscera pisces 

The gull leans into the wind ; the jukebox raucously blares 

Blackie continues mixing the drinks; a jet trails its longveils 
across the sky 

The message is outlined in radiant light - not fluorescent! 


Miami Beach 











Jackson Maclow 


965 Hoe Avenue 
New York 59, New York 
4 May 1962 

Dear Dr. Kinter, 

I was very pleased to meet you again Wednesday, and delighted 
at your spontaneous description of your reactions to our simultan- 
eous performance of several of my ‘asymmetries’: namely, that it 
seemed to both calm you and to awaken you. In an introduction to 
my play The Marrying Maiden, written long after the play was and 
even after it had been running several months at The Living 
Theatre, - - but nonetheless literally descriptive of my ends in writ- 
ing the play, I concluded as follows: 

“As for the audience, the aim of the play is both to tranquilize 
and abruptly to awaken the deepest, most complete consciousness. 
Within all the changes taking place onstage, the underlying (or 
rather immanent) reality of tranquillity must be revealed, contin- 
ually returned to, and emphasized. Just as the vocabulary of the 
play is relatively constant, tho more or less of it is used in different 
scenes and its arrangement and delivery is continually changing, any 
action invented for the play, no matter how indeterminate (and the 
more so, the better), should have a tranquillizing aspect of sameness 
as well as an enlivening aspect of continual change and difference. 
That is, it should be made apparent that all this change is taking 
place and yet not taking place, that all this continually changing 
multiplicity is one unchanging suchness. 

Look! a full clear pool: 
passions, thoughts, sensations, lives : 
ripples in the pool. 
(22 November 1960) 


My first, negative reaction to your description of the effect as 
‘hypnotic’ was due to the fear that you meant this literally : - - that 
the effect was one of mere trance and removal from the real, which, 
I am afraid, was often the effect of the play as Judith directed it. 
At least so it was described (but, I hope, inaccurately) by the few 
reviewers who enjoyed it and commented on it favorably - notably 
Manfred George of Die Aufoau, the paper of the German-American 
refugees. If my work of this sort merely calms without awakening 





of any sort, its worse than the effect of the kind of art I oppose: 
notably, most theatre which creates an identification with the char- 
acters in the audience-members and “makes them forget their 
troubles by taking them into another world,” &c. Personally.I’m 
more sympathetic to Brecht’s kind of theatre ( or rather, the kind of 
theatre he hoped to make or thought he had made -- I don’t really 
think he succeeded - - his best plays still create identification with 
the characters and the feeling of being removed into another world, 
&c., and I doubt if more than a handful of people have been at all 
awakened (as he hoped) to the realities of society and moved to 
joing in social actions to change it). 

In my work composed by chance operations between 1954 and 
1961 (all the things I read at Muhlenberg and Lafayette, except for 
the ‘Advertisement for Danilo Doci’ -- which is recent, and com- 
posed by a sort of chance operation and performable in many diff- 
erent ways (thus indeterminate in performance), has a definite 
political-social end in view--namely to get people to send money to 
the Friends of Danilo Dolci, Inc., 116 East 19th St., New York 3, 
N.Y.--) the ends I had in mind, at first not completely clearly, but 
later more explicitly, were those of Zen Buddhist meditative prac- 
tice: Dhyana plus Prajna both to calm and to awaken the deep in- 
tuitive active-wisdom. As the Zen masters have often said, Dhyana 
without Prajna is mere stultification and death. Better no tran- 
quillization at all than mere calming with no awakening. This is 
what distinguishes Zen from most other meditative practices includ- 
ing most kinds of Buddhist meditation, and why one of the 2 main 
schools of Zen uses the ‘koan’ (paradoxical statement of a master) 
as a focus of meditation rather than mere emptiness or circles of 
earth or flowers &c. Or mantras. 

I suppose “From Nuclei 1,2,a. 31 May 1961” - - the first poem 
I read at Lafayette, is also different in its end, since it does state 
many things which I think are true about politics, breath &c. But I 
think the form of it -- the repetition of the same chance-selected 
series of main words in the same order &c in each stanza or strophe 
-- keeps it still within the kind of work that has Buddhist ends in 
view. 

Incidentally, you might tell those people who seemed to like 
this poem so much (I was quite taken aback by the applause after 
my reading of it since no other poems had been applauded individ- 














ually except when the poet read only one long poem in his ‘set’) that 
it was published recently in Trobar 4, which is obtainable from 
George Economou, 606 West 116th St., New York 27, N.Y. I’ve 
been overgenerous with my own copies (so have only one left) or 
I’d send you one. I think it is the only example of the kind of poem 
which goes from chance to statement which I read at the 2 colleges. 
The method used to produced this poem might interest you: 
lst, I found that one of the dictionaries I have contained the mini- 
mum Basic English list of words, so I decided to use the list as a 
source. 
2nd, I coded the list: i.e., set it equivalent to the 3 digit numbers 
from 001 to 850. 
3rd, I got out my book of a Million Random Digits (produced on a 
computer by mathematicians at the Rand Corp., and published by 
the Free Press, Glencoe, Ill.) which I have used in making many of 
my poems, plays, musical pieces, &c. since 1958, and found by a 
standard method a random place in it. 
4th, I decided to get a list of up to 100 words from the Basic list, so 
took the first 2 digits to the right of the random-selected place in the 
digit book, which turned out to be 76, then took the succeeding num- 
bers in 3’s till I had a list of 76 3-digit numbers. I believe I exclud- 
ed the possibility of repeats. 
5th, I took 2 random digits to decide how many lines there would 
be in the 1st poem from this list (28). 
6th, for each line, I took first a single digit to determine the number 
of nucleus words which would be used in that line, then took that 
number of 2 digit numbers to get words from the 76 word list 
(List 1). 
7th, using these 28 sequences of nucleus words, I produced From 
Nuclei 1, I (which I may enclose if I find a copy before I mail) 
*this by connecting freely the nucleus-words, and using the nucleus- 
words in any form (i.e., as any part of speech, in any case, tense, 
number, person, &c.) I chose. I made the original sequences de- 
termine large lines, i.e., lines beginning at the left margin, but broke 
the lines freely in the middle for pauses, punctuation &c. 
8th, I took 2 more random digits to determine a new series of se- 
quences (23 sequences this time), but this time decided to use the 
first 5 sequences only : these were: 
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5 :political, take, breath, may 
5 :respect, profit, news, writing, poor 
6:breath, news, vessel, weather, may, committee 
6 :weather, disgust, brain, middle, after, tail 
1 :money 
9th, I wrote from Nuclei I,2,a. Each ‘large line’ (line beginning at 
the margin) used all the words in a single sequence as nuclei, but it 
might be divided into any number of ‘small lines’ again as in I, 1. 
10th, having used the 5 sequences once, I decided to use this same 
series of sequences 5 more times to produce a larger poem in 6 
‘strophes’. Each ‘strophe’ had 5 large lines corresponding to the 5 se- 
quences of nuclei, but each large line was divided into as many small 
lines as I pleased. 
(*I can’t find it but enclose 2 free simultaneities, Thanks and 
Thanks II as well as my April 1961 program and Asymmetry 204.) 
In working out this poem (From Nuclei I,2,a) I mostly added 
mere connectives articles, pronouns, and copulatives between the 
other words, such as the word: stuff in the second strophe: 
nucleus-words, but once in a while I took the liberty of using a few 
other words: 
The political have taken breath 
and their breath we may 
respect 
though we have no profit of it 
but news 
and a little writing 
poor stuff at that 
but breath itself is news 
not merely its vessel 
it’s the weather itself 
what may no committee be 
and some weather’s disgusting 
like having a brain in your middle 
or after like a tail 
and some’s like money 
and also once or twice opposites like “well or poorly” and “befores 
and afters” but otherwise I was completely strict in my use of con- 
nectives and other structure-type words only, in addition to the 
various forms of the nuclei. 








As for the 500 asymmetries produced between Sept. 1960 and 
May 1961 (I’ve produced a good many other asymmetries since 
then but stopped numbering after 500 and consider the 500 as a 
basic group to be used in performances by 9 different methods — 
the complete group of methods is published in the forthcoming book 
AN ANTHOLOGY, along with several of the asymmetries, meth- 
ods for realizing ‘indeterminate asymmetries’ and some of the lat- 
ter): 

These were not all produced by the same method. What sets 
them apart from my previous chance poems is the fact that they do 
not have a repeating stanzaic structure (some of my earlier poems 
(1954-60) didn’t also) and that they are set on the page by chance 
operations, i.e., that the place where each word appears on the page 
was not chosen any more than the word, and that the way they are 
set on the page is used to determine long silences, amplitudes (louds 
& softs) & other characteristics of performances. 


Most of them were produced by what I guess I could call 
chance-acrostic selection. The sources of these as of most of my 
chance poems in 1960-62 were whatever I happened to be reading 
(thus the personal aspect of them is not confined to the invention of 
methods of production and performance). I would start with any 
word (usually quite at random and decide quickly what kind of 
‘asymmetry’ this was to be, repeating words or not repeating, taking 
groups of words, or fragments of words, or single words, &c., then I 
would spell out the first word in whatever words with that initial 
came next in my reading. I enclose Asymmetry 204 which I wrote 
while reading a story by Tolstoy that was reprinted in the Catholic 
Worker. The word I began with was “still.” By my rules, I drop 
down a line after any punctuated word, and drop down two lines 
after any sentence-ending punctuation (./?/ or !), so the next word 
is typed two spaces over from the period and down two lines. That 
word, “took”, is followed by a comma, so I go one space and one 
line down for the next word “island” which is not punctuated. The 
next word (spelling out by initial letters the word “still.”) is “little” 
and also is unpunctuated and since this poem is one in which the 
words are repeated each time the same initial letter comes up, the 
next word also is “little”. 

Having spelled out “still.” horizontally, my rule requires that I skip 
a line and begin at the left margin. Now I begin spelling out “still.” 





vertically, and since the next letter is “t” and this poem is a repeat- 
ing-word poem, I write “took,” again, this time at the left margin. 
But now I spell out “took,” horizontally, dropping down one 
line, and taking the next significant word which begins with “o.” 
I decided to exclude ‘nothing words’ (articles, etc.), 
but allowed myself the freedom to include them sometimes if I want- 
ed to. Mostly I restricted myself to nouns, verbs, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs. Since the next such was the adverb “out” my next line after 
“took,” began “out out”. Then I needed a “k-word” and the next 
one I came to in my reading was “knowing” and this ended this line. 
Then continuing to spell “still.” out vertically, I had to use again the 
word “island”. Spelling “island” out horizontally, I had next to re- 
use “still.” The period again made me drop down 2 lines and go over 
2 spaces and the next word had to be “little”. Then the new letter, 
“a”, necessitated that I use the next “a-word” that I came to: 
“angel’s” — and the next, ‘“‘n” necessitated using the next “n-word” 
I came to: “nothing”.At this point I hit the edge of my notebook 
page so the next word “did” had to be in the next line. This is one of 
the determinants of these poems — hitting the edge or the bottom 
of the page I was writing on. In later ones I wrote right to the edge 
and broke words that broke at the edge, prolonging the last phoneme 
of such a word, but in these earlier ones I went to the next line when 
there was no room for the next complete word. Strictly, “did” 
should have come directly under “still.” Probably this is a mistake, 
but since I didn’t discover it until long after writing the ‘asymmetry’ 
and didn’t remember whether I had a special reason for violating 
the rule that words beginning new lines after hitting the edge of the 
notebook should begin directly under the first letters of the 2nd word 
in the ‘large line’ unless the word hitting the edge of the notebook 
page was followed by punctuation, in the latter case, they should be- 
gin under the first letter of the 3rd word of the large line —I have 
left ‘‘did” under “little” rather than correcting the poem and putting 
“did” under ‘still.’ The last 2 lines were similarly produced. The 2 
‘l’s’ in “still.” thus produced the 2 identical ‘large lines’. 

It happens that this asymmetry, Asymmetry 204, spells every- 
thing out completely. because I introduced the rule that “An asym- 
metry ends either when its first word is spelled out completely both 
horizontally and vertically, or when one reached the bottom of the 
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notebook page.” Thus most of the 500 asymmetries are short poems, 
at most a page long. After #500, however, I began writing long 
ones in which the poem did not come to an end until everything was 
spelled out, and in which the units taken to spell out were groups of 
words rather than single ones. However, many of the 500 also use 
group of words as the unit and a very few use word-fragments. 
Theoretically I could have as many kinds of asymmetry as I could 
have stanzaic poems. Between May & September 1960 I wrotealarge 
number of stanzaic poems which form the group “Stanzas for Iris 
Lezak” (Iris Lezak is now Iris Mac Low). In writing them I in- 
vented 40 types of stanzas. The units used and whether they repeated 
or not was the criterion for difference of kind. However many are 
exemplified in any stanzaic poem. An example of such a stanzaic 
poem was MARK TWAIN LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
ILLUSTRATED HARPERS, which I read at Muhlenberg and 
which will appear in AN ANTHOLOGY and also in the next issue 
of NOMAD (Los Angeles — or rather Box 626, Culver City, Cal- 
ifornia) which will have about 16 pages of my work, including an 
essay about it. In most of these stanzaic poems I also used chance- 
acrostic selection from whatever I happened to be reading, but 
spelled out the title of the book, or article, or what was written on 
the spine of the book, or the sentence I came to when I decided to 
start writing another stanzaic poem. Each word of the title &c. de- 
termined a line of a stanza, and the spelling out of the whole title 
&c. in lines determined the stanza. Usually I stopped making stanzas 
from any particular title when I reached the end of what I was read- 
ing but often I just stopped when I felt like it, sometimes starting 
with one source and going on to quite a difference source but using 
the same title. Thus one called “Cuba As I See It”, began with an 
article by William Worthy on Cuba in the Catholic Worker went on 
to the other articles in the CW, and then when I finished the CW I 
took my dog out for a walk and found a pornographic paperback in 
the street which I then used as the source of the rest of “Cuba As I 
See It”. That’s a long one. 

This is enough for now. I hear you like to correspond, but 
please do not feel obligated to answer. For one thing, I don’t want 
to feel obliged to, because I’m the world’s lousiest correspondent. I 
have a very definite typer’s block and can’t write legibly by hand 
unless I write very slowly. Thus my notebooks are usually legible 
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but my letters are often illegible if written by hand. So I correspond 
by typewriter except for very short notes, but often am blocked for 
weeks at a time from typing at all. (Thus I have things in notebooks 
back to late 1959 which I’ve never typed. Most of the 500 asym- 
metries are still untyped. The separated stanzas of STANZAS 
FOR IRIS LEZAK, (all the stanzaic poems written between May 
& September 1960) are all on filing cards because they were used as 
the source of reading matter in a simultaneity called STANZAS 
FOR IRIS LEZAK, which has been performed at the Living 
Theatre and elsewhere, and these stanza-cards have themselves been 
used as the source for a number of poems and stories &c., but most 
of the complete poems have never been typed.) Anyway, I’ll cer- 
tainly try to answer if you answer this. 

I enclose 5 ads for AN ANTHOLOGY (ad designed by the 
book’s designer, George Maciunas, who used to run the AG Gallery 
at Madison Ave. & 74th where I had several performances last year 
and who now is the main editor and publishor of a new magazine 
called FLUXUS, which he is publishing from Wiesbaden, GFR, 
and of which I am poetry editor. Among the works I’ve selected for 
the first issue are some by Diane Wakoski, Larry Eigner, and Jerry 
Bloedow (Diane & Jerry read, as you remember, at the 2 colleges) 
and Maciunas has selected quite a few of my own works for the first 
issue, including both music, drawing-asymmetries, a movie, and 
poems. “One Hundred” is among the ones he intends to publish in 
this lst issue, which I believe is our only American issue (the next 
few are Japanese, East European, Homage-toDada, &c.). I have no 
idea how soon the first FLUXUS will come out but there will be 
lots of my things in it when it does. He wrote me a few weeks ago 
that he would send me the proofs of the Ist poetry section to me 
very soon, so I guess it is coming along. But he seems to have got- 
ten a job with the US army there so may be having his hands fuil 
with that work for awhile. ) 

Anyway, AN ANTHOLOGY will contain about 17 pages of 
my work and will be collated soon and bound (I hope) by the end of 
May. I send some order blanks along with ads. “Subscriptions 2.98” 
has misled many people into thinking it was a magazine not a book, 
— this was George’s idea and of course it is literally true that in 
sending money for the book one subscribes to it, but people aren’t 
used to this usage anymore, so explain it to those you meet. I hope 
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to see you again soon, and thoroly enjoyed the programs you arrang- 
ed for us. If you are at all interested in learning more about my work 
I’ll be glad to tell more. I really blab once I get started, which has led 
to imitations by several people since Cage first asked me to read 
some of the chance poetry at his New School class in 1958. But so 
what. My only resentment is that my work is still mostly unknown 
or known only by the inadequate Living Theatre production of my 
play The Marrying Maiden (in the later performances the actors 
didn’t even say the correct words, much less say them at the correct 
speed, loudness or manner.* If you are interested I’ll send you a 
copy of the Maiden, and, as soon as I mimeo it, of its introduction, 
from which I quoted in the beginning of this letter. For now I 
suggest anyone interested should get, in addition to AN ANTHOL- 
OGY and SEVENTH STREET, Trobar 4, the “New York Issue” 
of NOMAD (address above) and the first issue of FLUXUS (c/o 
G. Maciunas, 6 Johann Sebastian Bachstrasse, Wiesbaden, German 
Fed. Rep.). There will be 3 short poems soon in The Nation, but 
I’m not sure how soon, and 4 asymmetries in The Floating Bear, 
but I’m not sure which issue of either — the Nation ones should be 
out soon. My old work can be found in magazines from 1941 to 
about 1957 (Hudson Review, Commentary, Furioso, &c.) and in the 
Chicago Review Anthology there is a 1945 poem. 


Best wishes, 
Jackson Mac Low 


*while some of my imitators are already becoming well-known. 


THANKS 


a simultaneity for people 

Any person in a room may begin the action by making any vocal 
utterance. Other people in the room may make utterances or be si- 
lent at any time after the beginning. 

Utterances may be in any language or none. They may be (1) 
sentences, (2) clauses, (3) phrases, (4) phrase fragments, (5) 
groups of unrelated words, (6) single words (among which may be 
names of letters), (7) polysyllabic word fragments, (8) syllables, 
(9) phonemes (included or not within phonemes of any languages), 
or (10) any other sounds produced in the mouth, throat or chest. 








Any utterance may be repeated any number of times or not at 
all. After a person makes an utterance and repeats it or not he 
should become silent and remain so for any duration. After the si- 
lence he may make any utterance, repeat it or not, again become si- 
lent, etc. 

People may continue to make utterances or not until no one 
wants to make an utterance or until a predetermined time limit is 
reached. 

All utterances are free in all respects. 

Non-vocal sounds may be produced and repeated or not in 
place of utterances. 

Anyone may submit any or all elements of this simultaneity to 
chance regulation by any methods. 


Jackson Mac Low 
December 1960- February 1961 
New York City 


THANKS II 


The beginning of the piece is indicated in any convenient way. 


At any time after the beginning any person present produces a 
single non-verbal sound, either with the voice, the non-verbal parts 
of the body or objects of any kind. The sound may be either a 
“musical” one or a “noise” ; objects used, if any, may include musical 
instruments as well as other things. 

This sound may be produced singly, prolonged for any dura- 
tion, and/or reiterated any number of times. If it is reiterated, there 
must be no pause between reiterations. Reiterations should follow 
each other evenly (in a regular pulse) or they should be evenly ac- 
celerated or decelerated: Any 2 or all 3 of these methods of reiter- 
ation may be followed within one group of reiterations. In any case, 
no recognizable rhythmic figures other than a regular pulse and/or 
even accelerations or decelerations should occur. 

As soon as a pause occurs, intentionally or not, the sound- 
producing person should become silent for at least a full minute and 
as long as he likes. Whenever he begins again after a pause, if he 
does, he should produce a different sound than any produced pre- 
viously in the performance, by himself or anyone else. 





At any time after one person has begun making a sound, others 
may produce sounds of their own, each one entirely new to the per- 
formance, in any of the ways indicated. Whenever each person 
pauses, he must remain silent for at least a full minute, and if he be- 
gins again, must do so with a sound new to the performance. 

The performance may end at a prearranged signal, or at the end 
of a duration arrived at by chance operations or by a deliberate de- 
cision, or it may be allowed to continue until it stops by itself. 

To secure performances of 5 to 17 minutes, the following 
chance operations are suggested for determining the duration : 

Shuffle and cut a pack of playing cards. If the denomination of 
the card cut to is 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10, the number is the duration of 
the performance in minutes. J, Q, K, A, 2, 3, or 4 indicate, respec- 
tively, performances of 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, or 17 minutes. 


Jackson Mac Low 
3 June 1961 
New York City 








Diane Wakoski 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 


Scattered 

in the barnyard 

fading into the stained color of old bureau drawers 
bones from many 

dismembered chickens 

lay 

almost concealed by the barnyard dust. 

The place, transformed 

by its new owners, 

had lost the tumbledown look of a chicken farm. It was in fact 
the home of the retired 

president 

of our country. #1. Uno. The first. 

ola, or u, whatever word ending would indicate 
specialness. 

He came for a southern fried chicken dinner 


and mintjuleps. He fell asleep in the swing & he stayed. They 
put his name on the door & said Washington 
slept here. 


Here in this place 

you and I slept. We dreamed 

in unison 

of the grey battleships. 

They came secretly into the harbor 

and in fatigues you watched them lining up 
cannons, missles, the accoutrements 

of war. 

But a pair of red shoes 

stained red from a gaping hole in my arm 
was sitting on deck 

tiny, pointed, high-heeled, 

and the gunners could not miss them, 
threw them 

overboard. 

With one arm around me 

in love, 

devotion, 





the other was smashing the back of my head with 
a rock. 
Man in the grey uniform, 
man that I still love, 
man who makes me weep in the stomach as I walk 
calmly thru the world, 
we slept together long enough to be joined at 
the thigh bone, 
and the dream offers no hope 
with the ocean turning to blood from those 
stained abandoned shoes. 
The open declarations of love 
must turn on themselves, 
must attack me, 
must tatoo my mouth with pain. 
I am afraid of talk, 
having once said 
“T love you,” and not wanting to repeat 
such a mistake. 
George Washington slept here 
in this very bed. They put on clean white sheets 
for him 
and a warming pan into the 
iron-cold bed. 
An interest in history divulged the maker 
of the bed -- 
one A. Johnson Peabody by name, old carver of wood, 
designer of simple sturdy frames. 
History will also tell you the date, 
1794, 
a year when the music box came over from France 
and one new harmonium. 
The chairs made in this new colony 
were more beautiful than high court furniture of Louis Quinze. 
Oh Washington, 
you slept here, 
you left the imprint of your tired head 
in the goosey pillow. 
My own historical bed is empty without you, 
father of my country. 
Your eagle 
appears in the night to pull out all my hidden currency 








from drawers and closets 
and then flaps over my narrow bed once. 
I dream of you just vaguely 
sailing on the Mediterranean with a black-headed woman 
whose hair is filled with snakes, 
dancing in Sweden with a black-haired woman whose belly is 
filled with ice, 
bicycling in Germany with the black-headed woman whose eyes are 
melted lead. 
You travel with her away from your country, your history, 
and I sit by the fire in winter 
chatting with 
Betsy Ross 
as she sews me a new dress 
made from the American flag. 
George Washington slept here is written 
over the fireplace 
but the fire burns now 
without any of the wood from his historic 
cherry tree. 











PRETTY GRAPES 
Diane Wakoski 


“pretty” 

such a condescending word 
pity 

I say 

to be called 

“pretty” 

the carnation in the crystal jar, 
with its tambourine fragrance ; 
the girl you like to 

look at 

on the bus 

but whom you forget about 
when she gets off 

give me the eyeglasses 

& hair parted in the middle 
the jagged edges of 

a few veins showing 

it is a pity 

I say 

to be 

pretty 
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Diane Wakoski 


WITHOUT DESOLATION 


to Jerome Rothenberg 


he speaks of sticky flies 

covering the tongue, wings moving, a fan 
blade when he talks. 

he lives in the hell of 

happiness, bleeding at each falter, 

each awkward kick the rest of us have to give 
to make our lives move. 

he writes from the torment of always having enough. 
he knows the sorrow of being right. 

he lives in the hell of 

desire obtained. 

he hangs from the tree by the knot of his 
adaquacies 

and swings with 

the same desperation 

we have. 

the world does not attack 

but he feels the swarm of angry 

bees. 














THE FOOL 


down in the emerald-mined heart, 

through the clover-leaf freeway crowded with heart traffic, 

(the lips mentioning commuter schedules) 

works that man, 

that person 

who never leaves his job. sleeps round 

the clock or wakes 

round the clock, 

his fingers pulling capillaries 

and sending grains of 

dead nasturtiums through the body. 

say: he walks with too 
much confidence on 
the edge of the cliff. 
say: Choose! 

one dog run over on 
the highway; one 
run wild, tearing at the 
mountain walker — 
deserted, separated 
from the world — 
that bin heaped full of bloody gizzards 
and hearts. 





BLUE MONDAY 


Blue of the heaps of beads poured into her breasts 
and clacking together in her elbows ; 
blue of the silk 
that covers lily-town at night ; 
blue of her teeth 
that bite cold toast 
and shatter on the streets; 
blue of the dyed flower petals with gold stamens 
hanging like tongues 
over the fence of her dress 
at the opera opals clasped under her lips 
and the moon breaking over her head a 
gush of blood-red lizards. 
Blue Monday. Monday at 3:00 and 
Monday at 5. Monday at 7:30 and 
Monday at 10:00. Monday passed under the rippling 
California fountain. Monday alone 
a shark in the cold blue waters. 
You are dead: wound round like a paisley shawl. 
I cannot shake you out of the sheets. Your name is 
still wedged in every corner of the sofa. 
Monday is the first of the week 
and I think of you all week 
[ beg Monday not to come 
so that I will not think of you 
all week. 
You paint my body blue. On the balcony 
in the soft muddy night, you paint me 
with bat wings and the crystal 
the crystal 
the crystal 
the crystal in your arm cuts away 
the night, folds back ebony whale skin 
and my face, the blue of new rifles, 
and my neck, the blue of Egypt, 
and my breasts, the blue of sand, 
and my arms, bass-blue, 
and my stomach, arsenic ; 
there is electricity dripping from me like cream; 














there is love dripping from me I cannot use — like acacia or 
jacarandia — fallen blue & gold flowers, crushed into the street. 
Love passed me in a blue business suit 
and fedora. 
His glass cane, hollow and filled with 
sharks and whales ... 
He wore black 
patent leather shoes 
and had a mustache. His hair was so black it was almost 
blue. 
“Love,” I said, 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, 
“Mr. Love,” I said, 
“T beg your pardon,” he said. 
So I saw there was no use bothering him on the street. 
Love passed me on the street in a blue 
business suit. He was a banker 
I could tell. 
So blue trains rush by in my sleep. 
Blue herons fly overhead. 
Blue paint cracks in my 
arteries and sends titanium 
floating into my bones 
Blue liquid pours down 
my poisoned throat and blue veins 
rip open my breast. Blue daggers tip 
and are juggled on my palm. 
Blue death lives in my fingernails. 
If I could sing one last song 
with water bubbling through my lips 
I would sing with my throat torn open, 
the blue jugular spouting that black shadow pulse 
and on my lips 
I would balance volcanic rock 
emptied out of my veins. At last 
my children strained out 
of my body. At last my blood 
solidified and tumbling into the ocean. 
It is blue. 
It is blue. 
It is blue. 





Jerome Rothenberg 


THE KING OF THE JEWS 


Is a stranger. Is 
Sharp. Cries 

For fish. Is wanting 
A wristwatch. 


A poultice. One 
Bathes. One intrudes 
On the Nightwatch. 
One steals. 


Catch him. He slips 

From your nets. Annoint 
Him. The father of weights. 
Brother of Edom. 








One is a practical man. 
One protects. One 
Gathers. The table is set. 
Find platters. 


Find ostriches. Hair 

Is refinement. 

For thieves. For widows. 
A stitch is copper. 


One cuts. Makes fingers 
That button. He 
Suits us. Soon 

He is fed. 


He is heavy. One 

Sings for him. Bathes 

In his room. 

One counts sheets for him. 


Isa steward. Is 
Dull. Begs 

For soup. Is wanting 
A hatband. 


One steals. One adds numbers. 
He testifies. What 

Is a number past one. 

A number 








A POEM FOR THE CHRISTIANS 


the skull, the air, the fire 
the holy name 
but destitute of good works 
in a land that was not sown for us 
& on the sabbath day 
two buicks of the previous year 
without blemish 
& two tenth parts of rubber 
for a meal offering 
mingled with gasoline 
& chrome 
this is the burnt offering of 
every sabbath 
for which rabbi yosi 
left us 
& rabbi abba came in his place 
to praise the president 
(selah) 
our mouths are full of songs 
(selah) 
our hands hold offerings 
the grieving bear, the moth 
the leopard 
the seven kinds of quantity & six kinds of motion 
& on the sabbath day 
black bodies & 
bodies green with oil 
(selah) 
& bodies gone for a burnt offering 
two tenth parts for the buick 
& one tenth part for the rambler 
& one tenth part 
for every lamb of the seven lambs 
(selah) 
& for their jewish god 


Jerome Rothenberg 





Ted Enslin 
FORMS CXVI. 


A pinch of salt : 


Not for: 
Seasoning. 
Suspicion. 
Wounds. 

Without a word he took the frozen burdock leaf and broke it 
in two near the crease of the central vein. It was in this way that he 
thought to prove the incontrovertibility of his earlier statement, that 
it had been a very cold night. 

Looking at these shapes 
he said, 
“All geometry is anticipated here - - - 
stresses and design. 
I became dizzy -- - 
faint with solidity - - - 
the limits of structure. 
GO OUTSIDE! ! ! 
Making what it is 
out of 
what cannot be 
ever. 
The letter, ending, 
‘T do love. 
I hope you have what you want.’ 

Really? In what way? 

I ask it as a question 

which needs straight answering. 

If you do, as you are Garance 

you will leave me here 

where the tracks go 

aslant 
and into the leaves which fill them - - - 
cover them completely. 
But love 
conceived of, implies a return, 
a bill stamped, ‘Kindly remit,’ 
It is this I must ask you about. 
From you who are not Garance 
Silence 








It may be a better way. 

Smiling to see the house burn. 

(He had built it.) 

A strange smile 
as he turned away from 
those 

who offered to help him rebuild. 
Yes, I am here, 
dreaming dreams of the damned. 
Laughing at them, 
but not at myself. 
There is a distance to this thunder, 
but a spatter of rain around us. 
You will be thinking, 

“There was a chance. 
You might have come today. 
Now I know you will stay there. 
You won’t come to me through rain.” 
Or its fair facsimile. 
I might have, 

but I no longer know Garance, 


or if you are she. 


I may have left 
when I thought I did. 
The appearance may be all of it. 
But: 
The appearance is in a bone 
the inside of a 
fly trap. 
Where these bones lie, 
my sense of lying, too. 
And it is in appearances. 
The tense implacable rise of the flesh - - - 
a phallic sense 
in sharp quills. 
Seed spurted into the wind. 
I do not cry out 
easily, 
but it is needed. 
All things are screwed. 
a few, properly. 











Whom I have frightened 
I have frightened. 
The hurt are hurt 
thoroughly, 
the old palimpsest 
is open at the first 
water stain, 
a certain tear 
covering the fold 
which is the same shape 
as the crumbled heap 
of gold cloth 
which once covered 
the heart. 
I can look out for the mirage, 
believing in the castle 
which converges 
lying across the fire. 
It has been there a long time, 
and it keeps its shape - - - 
the resemblance of hardness. 
If it cools too quickly, 
or if it is struck, 
it will fall, 
either in pieces 
or in dust. 
A small streak of lime 
in other ashes. 
They lie beside my bed - - - 
all these mementoes 
of other times - - - 
other faces - - - 
boots tracked through 


mud and clover. 


The wind which brings dust 
down from the attic. 
It is hardly necessary - - - 
yet it is -- - 
to live in a clutter 
of one’s doing, 
one’s undoing. 
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Looking at these designs which were actually the skeletons and 
shells of plankton, I asked him what they were called collectively. 
He told me, ‘Radiolaria.’ In the next room the women were talking, 
and it was evident that it was a serious talk, from the inflection of 
the voices. The darkness of the day, my knowledge of their peculiar 
relationship to each other, the plates with their almost infinite pat- 
terns, the close warmth of an overheated house in April, all added 
to my feelings of acute discomfort. 
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She looked at me, 
I thought, tenderly, 
on waves 
on 
waves 
waves 
bursts out 
againagainagain. 
And I saw where the clouds had climbed over the rump 
of the mountain. 
Raining, 
and pitiless that rain 
of worms and blood, 
and in return 
this following gift of tansy. 
---couldn’t even speak to themselves 
in straight terms. 
The genitals 
the life/animus 
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ASCEND/FLOAT 


with a motion of disgust. 
It may have been a hardness 
in the life which made it 
hardness in body. 
It was difficult to come by, 
impossible to assess. 
When I had finished 
one glass of beer 
I reached compulsively 
for the next one - - - 
anything! 
Anything to drown the heat. 
Hello, George, 
what are you working at these days? 
(George answers. ) 
I am walking away. 
Could be foxes or owls 
or squirrels ? 
who’ve taken over the attic. 
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THE FUSION IS A LIE! 


It is the fusion, nonetheless. 

A certain giddiness and nausea as I climbed the ladder. I knew 
what it came from, but preferred not to say to those who were con- 
cerned - - -. 

I had thought to build heaven, 
came up with hell 

for an answer. 

This to you, creators of beauty, 
it is ignorance that discovers 
where beauty lies, 

not your rotten meats. 

Some have said that ducks hung up for six weeks with the 

feathers on are more palatable. To their tastes perhaps - - -. ............ 
(Sad business of the letter, 
recurrant. ) 
The thunder retreating, 
but omnipresent. 
It no longer seemed so wild to me. 
Qualities of wildness 
recaptured 
the instance, 
and by instants. 
Could you have cried? 
out? 
for me? 
for whom it is not agony, 
but a pain in rocks, 
in spavined fields, 
the wrenched fibres of the wood? 

And aquestion: If her acquiescence to what I had to say about 
it- --the impossible aspects of the situation, were not in part, po- 
liteness, and in part a feeling that she must humor what she con- 
sidered my great eccentricity, even that this might be the way of 
unusual men, I felt that underneath there was a tacit complicity 
with the other one, a bond which exists secretly among and between 
all women. Even my mother had felt sorry for her. I submit, before 
going on, she did get a rough deal. 
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I will walk there one day, 
alone. 
They were not asking it lightly. 
It was in the nature of command, 
but I chose not to hear them- - - 
to go on. 
If faced by the halberdier, 
his knife pointed toward me, 
I could say: 
“ah yes, 
but you aren’t talking to them. 
Your speech is to me. 
It alters cases.” 
He was afraid of my madness. 
Linking together 

a chain 

And for strength 
another, 
the superstructure 
touching the sky 
or 


suspended from it, 
implicit 


where the rock had broken, 
exposing the crystals- - - 
those hard evidences 

of rock- - - 

the decay 
which limits. 

The structures 
impose 
themselves 
beyond 

themselves. 








Christine LaBelle 


With-out touch 
I feel 
the warmth 


that passes 
between us 
and accept 


the look 
you give me 
to mean 
what I want 
it to- 
but you say 
we had 
quite a frost 
last night. 
In the silence 
behind you 
a leaf 
falls 
green. 


Christine LaBelle 








As being to being 
or self to self 


in me 
or as two 
become 
one 
not to leave 
the other 
but 
to return 
as angels of the sun 
return 
to the sun 
or 
as earth to earth 
or 
flesh to flesh 


Christine LaBelle 
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